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AMID THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 








By John Burroughs. 
When grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry-blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight; 


When columbines like living coals 
Are gleaming ‘gainst the lichened 
rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 
Are young anemones in flocks; 


When ginger-root beneath twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 
And showy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell; 


When dandelions’ coin of gold 
Anew is minted on the lawn, 

And maple-trees their fringe unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at 
dawn; 
and more greet eye and 


When these 


ear, 
Then strike thy tasks and come 
away; 
It is the joy-month of the year, 
And onward sweeps the tide of 


May. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Swedish 


of the 


The Lower House 
Parliament has passed a bill extend- 
ing Parliamentary suffrage to women, 
without debate, and by a unanimous 
vote. The two chief political parties 
had both of them put woman suffrage 
planks in their platforms, and the 
King of Sweden had declared himself 
in favor of the measure. The Upper 
thrown out the bill; but 
the dove to celebrate the 
of the Lower House 
in favor of equal suffrage. It is the 
first such instance in history. When 
the members of the popular branch of 


Hiouse has 
we put out 


unanimous vote 


‘arliament are united in demanding 
any reform, it is only a question oi | 
time when the reactionary Upper 


Chamber will have to give way. 

The Detroit Times lately took a ref- 
erendum of its women readers on the 
There were 6759 
votes 6744 were for 
suffrage and 15 against it. This is a 
really remarkable record. All the 
straw votes taken within the last few 
months by different American journals 
have given a large majority in favor 
of equal suffrage, ranging from ten to 
one to 50 to one; but nowhere has the 


subject of suffrage. 


east. Of these, 


disparity been so great as in the case 
of the Detroit Times. It is probably 
because of the good record that the 
Detroit women made in the recent 


| an’s Journal a number of the speeches. | 





If the figures of this 


school election. 


referendum had been reversed, the re- 
sult would have been telegraphed to 
the ends of the earth. As the outcome 
was in favor of suffrage, hardly any- 
thing is said about it. 


A recent issue of the New Zealand 
White Ribbon devotes its first two 
pages to a report of the afternoon 


given to social and moral prophylaxis, 
at the National Suffrage Convention at 
Buffalo, and reprints from the Wom- 





Suf- 
New 


Massachusetts, 


The State 
frage 
Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut 
pected to speak at the annual meeting 
of the New England W. S. A. in Park 


presidents of the 
Associations of Maine, 
Vermont, 
are e@xX- 


St. Church parlors, Wednesday, May 
26, at 10.30 A. M. Come and hear 
them. 


Mrs. Chapman Catt, at the opening 
of the International Congress, was pre- 
with and 
roses. In returning thanks, 
she was not in the habit of prophesy- 
she could do so on occasion, 
Was as that 
that little gir 
who had presented her with the bou- 


sented a bouquet of lilies 


she said 


ing, but 


and she certain as she 


stood there when the 


quet was old enough to vote, the suf- 


frage would have been granted to the 





women of represented 


in that 


every country 


Congress. 


More massacres are daily impending 


thousands of people are 


hundreds of Chris- 


in Turkey; 


starving, and many 
tian women and girls have been car- 
ried off and are held prisoners in 


harems. The world must 


the starving, but the 


Turkish 
help to 
women must be released and the mur- 


feed 


derers punished, if the new govern- 


ment is to command any _ respect 
among the nations of the earth. 

This week we give extracts of some 
length from the address made by Mrs. 
Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, treasur- 
er of the Women’s Political and Sociai 
Union, the “militant” English 
suffrage societies, after her recent re- 
No thoughtful per- 
son can read her words without seeing 
these 
merits something differ- 
and vulgar rid 


one of 
lease from prison, 


that the spirit which animates 


women very 
ent from the shallow 
cule poured out upon the “suffragettes” 


by the American press. 


ERS. 


A heavy punishment has been meted 
out to the kidnappers of the Whitla 
boy. The man who was the principal 
in the affair has been sentenced to 
prison for life, and the woman for 25 
years. Public sentiment approves of a 
severe penalty for this detestable kind 
of crime. So far, so good. 

But compare the punishment given 
to the kidnappers with the punishment 
awarded to the white slave traders, by 
whom year thousands of inno- 
cent girls are entrapped by force and 
fraud into a life of compulsory pros- 
titution. A hundred of these criminals | 
who were serving time in prison have 
prey upon 


every 


loose to 
technicality on 


turned 
through a 
which the federal law them | 
declared unconstitutional. The 
who fighting the 


just been 





society, 
| 


against 


was 


persons have been 
honestly 
to abolish it, have sent to the 
including the Woman’s 
request to try to 


legisla- 


white slave trade and who 


desire 


newspapers, 
Journal, an urgent 
get in all the States 
that shall fill the place, as far 
as possible, of the defunct federal 
They enclose a 


uniform 


tion 





anti-white-slave law. 
bill for which to 
minimum 


work. It 


form of 
provides a penalty of one 
year and a maximum of ten! \ 

No doubt the opponents of the white 
glad to see a 


this is 


traffic would be 
more severe law enacted. If 
what they are asking for, it is prob- 
ably because they think it is all they 
can get. But what a contrast to the 
penalty in the Whitla case! 

The crime committed by the white 
slave traders is far worse than com- 
mon kidnapping. The Whitla boy was 
not harmed. As a rule, kidnappers do 
not hurt the children they steal. The 


slave 








Miss Annie 


girls carried oft by the white slavers 
that is 
Judged by the greatness 


are subjected to harm worse 


than death. 


of the injury done, the penalty ought 
to be heavier for them than for the 
abductors of the Whitla boy. There 


is also more need of making an ex- 


Kidnapping is a rare offence: 
trattic is a 


ample. 
the white-slave business 
organized on a huge scale, and going 
en all the time. need otf 
;every possible deterrent. 

Why is the white-slave traffic dealt 
with more leniently than common kid- | 
Partly, perhaps, because the 
children of 


There is 


napping? 
boys kidnapped are the 
rich men, while the 
the children of poor parents; but part- 


girls stolen are 


ly, too, because girlhood is held cheap, 


and many of the law-makers are in 
secret sympathy with vice. If the 
mothers had a vote, crimes against 


sirlhood would be punished at least as 


as kidnapping. It is pleasant 
that the Colorado 
which has just adjourned, passed a se- 
law and 
prostitu- 


heavily 
to see Legislature, 


against “cadets” men 


who live on the earnings of 


vere 


tion. 
corruption fund to defeat the bill; bui 
that their re- 
a constituency 


This class of men raised a large 
the legislators knew 
election 
nearly half of whom were mothers. 
A. Bi ae 


depended on 








WISE WORDS OF MRS. FAWCETT. | 
| 











Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in 
addressing the International Suffrage 
Congress, said their task was one of | 
the greatest ever undertaken. 
Other measures. of reform had 
aimed at the enfranchisement of a| 
class or a section of society. They 
had a much larger task. They aimed} 
at nothing less than uplifting the! 
status and the political condition of| 
an entire sex, and not only in their | 


own country, for this great work was} 


going forward in nearly every country, 


of the civilized world. Some people 
said women had power enough al- 
ready. She was proud to say that they 


had a large measure of power and in- 
fluence, and in the main that power 
was well exercised. But that was no 
reason why women should not also 
have the power of political enfran-; 





chisement. A lady novelist—not Mrs. | 
Humphry Ward (laughter)—had 


actually compared herself to a spider 


sitting in her web, saving that she} 
could draw men in and make them 
her slaves. But that was not the} 


power 
an to have or that any good woman 
wished to exercise. That great pioneer 
of woman's enfranchisement, Mary 
Wolstonecroft, who was born 150 years! 
ago that day. had placed the move- | 
ment on a firm basis when she said: } 
“I desire women not to have power 
over men, but to have power over 
themselves.” She (Mrs. Fawcett) did 
not think there had ever been a politi- 
“al movement so universally spread 
over the world as this. Even the 
French Revolution did not touch the 
East, as this movement had done. 








that any good man wished wom-, “* 


Kenney. 

They were witnessing the end of an 
epoch, and the beginning of a new era 
in the position and status of women 
The long political servitude of woman 
was coming to an end. It had to a 
large extent come to an end already. 
What did they need in order to carry 
this great work forward in the world? 


They must be worthy of it. They had 
great difficulties to overcome; but 


their victory was absolutely certain if 

they approached it in the right spirit. 

CANDIDATES IN 
LAND. 


WOMEN FIN- 


had 19 
had 25. 
For the third, 140 women were candi- 


The first Finnish Parliament 


women members; the second 


dates, or about 23 to each of the half 


dozen parties. As there were 200 
members to be chosen, this was a mod- 
erate proportion of 
heard how were elected. 


not vet many 


Miss Anna 


from Finland to the International 
Congress, spoke on “Women Citizens.” 
in Finland had 
taught Although the 
women there were in the majority, 
had not all 
men, 


She said the suffrage 
one lesson. 


voted on one side 


outvoting the 


they 
against the thus 
men, as some prophets of evil had pre- 
Their short experience showed 
ballot had 


dicted. 
that the possession of the 


deepened women's sense of responsi- 
bility, and the country that gave its 
women the vote found its national 
strength doubled. 


Now is the time to get your tickets 
for the May Festival, if you want good 


seats. 


Orleans, 
has been 


Mrs. Radford of New 
“eighty-seven years young,” 
superintendent of the Chinese Mission 


in that city for twenty-three years. 
The mission carries on a Sunday 
school and Monday evening classes. 


Mr. Asquith was asked the other 
day to write in an album his favorite 
quotation, and he wrote, “No taxation 
This 


were an invention, but 


without representation.” story 


sounds as if it 


it is a fact. It must be true that some 


Englishmen have no sense of humor 


Some Englishwomen have, however, 


and well-deserved ridicule is being 


poured upon the Prime Minister by 


the suffragists. 


advised, 
let him 
soul 


philosopher has 
has two loaves, 
lilies, for the 
well as the body.” 
eatering for the 


A Greek 
If any man 


sell one and buy 


has its needs as 
This is the kind of 
housewives of the future,—to collect 
the flowers of heart, and mind, and 
soul to deck the board, so that the 
breadwinner, worn with the toils of 
the day. will find more refreshment 
than in the present monotony of mut- 
ton. It is in such an atmosphere that 
patriots are raised and noble qualities 
find favorable soil——Lady Maclaren. 


women. We have] 
| 


Furuhjelm, the delegate | 





CONCERNING WOMEN 
| 


Dix, the inimitable New 


| Orleans humorist, will address an au- 


Dorothy 


dience of suffragists in Boston for the 
first time at the May Festival of the 
New England and 
| Woman Suffrage Associations, at Ford 


Massachusetts 


| Hall, on the evening of May 25 
Mrs. Henry A. Doudy of 
| Australia 


South 


took the first prize at the 


Australasian Exhibition of Women’s 
| Work 


| Towards the 


for her novel entitled Growing 
Light The book j 


about to be published simultaneously 


| . . 
, in Great Britain, America and Austra- 
| lasia. 

Mrs. Donahoe, the official delegate 


|} representing the Australian 


| govern- 
ment at the International 


Suffrage 
London, is reported as 
“In all Australia, there is not 


who is ill fed or 


Congress in 
saying: 
a child neglected.” 
| Ir that is true—if it 
mately true 
could be 


is even approxi- 


what greater testimony 
given to the happy results of 
vote? 

Miss Elizabeth Marbury, the Ameri- 


can representative of the Society of 
into 


prominence as the pioneer play broker, 


French Playwrights, who came 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| , 
womens 
| 
started her business career as a raiser 


| 
ig fp pores 
| of chickens. This was when she lived 


at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Between 
{times she adapted several French 
| plays, and was successful in the under- 
| taking. She is a close frien| of Mrs. 
| Prances Hodgson Burnett, and man- 
jaged the productions of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

| Miss Florence 8S. Allchin was com- 


missioned last week in Boston by the 


American Board of Missions as a 
teacher in the Doshisha School at Ky- 
Miss Allchin’s parents are 


Board Osa- 


oto, Japan. 
American missionaries at 
ka, where she was born. For the past 
attending 


schools in or near Boston, and she has 


ten years she has been 


taken the secretarial course in Sim- 


mons College. The school in which she 


will teach was founded in 1875. the 
first Christian school in Japan. 
Miss Tumova, the delegate from 


Bohemia to the Suffrage 


present 


International 


Congress, was unable to he 





because she was standing as a candi- 


{date for the Bohemian Parliament. 
the daugh- 
and 


years in the 


Miss Tumova is a teacher, 


distinguished journalist 
fifteen 
Parliament, 
the district for which 


jter of a 
| poet who sat for 

Bohemian representing 
| his daughter is 
She is assisted in 
splendid 
young women, many of them teachers 
who earn their livelihood by day and 
half the this 
campaign. 

Mrs. H. E. Mitchell, wife of Captain 
Mitchell, U. S. A., military instructor 
at the State College at 
Pullman, south of Spokane, has made 
believed 
to be the largest American flag in ex- 
istence. It is 110 feet wide and thirty- 
feet each of the thirteen 
alternate red and white stripes being 
three feet wide, while the field of blue 
with white 


jnow a candidate. 


the struggle by a group of 


spend night working in 


Washington 


for the cadets there what is 


nine deep, 


stars is twelve feet 


huge 





square. The flag will probably be ex- 


hibited in Spokane during the Na- 
| tional Irrigation Congress to be held 
there the second week in August, after 


which it 
Yukon-Pacific 
until the close of the fair on 


the 
Exposition, to 


may be sent to Alaska- 
remain 
Oct. 15 
\n escort of the cadets will accompany 
and Seattle 
Wilson of 


is a Woman whose 


the tlag to Spokane 
Mrs. B L 
Tenn., 


Nashville, 
skill in mak- 


ing cake brings her a large income 


She commands fabulous prices for her 


cakes, and often hundreds of 


roes 
niles to 
| ther 


went 


make them for people in 





cities. Just after Christmas she 


to Chicago to make Dutch cakes 


for the wife of a millionaire railroad 


magnate, who was giving a reception 
She made 200 cakes, and on the top of 
each was a Dutch bouquet of many- 
tinted flowers, made of soft icing, but 
looking so natural that it seemed a 
shame to eat them. It is said that no 


cGne in the United States equals her 
cake-making or in the ar- 
molding of Mrs. 
Wilson has made cakes for King Ed- 
ward and for the President, and has 


sometimes been paid $50 for one cake. 


either in 


tistic soft icing 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The May lestival of the New Eng- 
Massachusetts Woman Surf- 
will held in 
Boston, on the evening of 
Dix and Tl’rof. 
be the principal 
music, 
to 


land and 


frage Associations be 
Ford Hall, 
M Dorothy 
Charles Zueblin will 
There will 
amusing surprise, 
known in 
ot the program. 
$1.25, as erroneously 
week), can had by applying 
before May 21 to Miss M. L. 
at the office of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. at 585 Boylston 
Semi-Annual Directors’ Meeting. 
The semi-annual meeting of the 
State Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. will be held at 
585 Boylston on the afternoon 
of May 25, at 2.30. Matters of impor- 
tance will come up for discussion, and 
there should be a large attendance. 
New England Annual Meeting. 


ay 25. 


be good 
not 
advance, will form 
Tickets, $1.35 
announced 


speakers. 
and be 


made 


an 


part 
(not 
last be 
Moses 


street, 


street 


The annual meeting of the New 
England W. 8S. A., for the’ election of 
otticers and the transaction of other 
business, will be held in Park Street 


Church parlors on May 26, the morn- 
ing after the Festival, at 10.50. 
Miss Blackwell will preside, and it is 
expected that will addresses 
by the presidents of all the State Suf- 
frage New England, 
and a discussion of methods and plans 


there be 


Associations of 


ot work. New methods are now being 
taken up on all sides, and the Suffrage 


must keep up with the 
All interested are invited. 


Associations 
procession. 


THE HARD LOT OF MOTHERS. 


It women of educa- 
tion and intelligence refrain from mar- 
and from But, if 


be the case, why should we ex- 


is asserted that 
riage motherhood. 
such 
pect it to be otherwise in view of the 
toil, hardships which 
marriage The 
wonder is that women so generally ac- 
the 
no accumulated 


privation, and 


too often imposes? 


cept to share 
lot 


property 


their opportunities 


of men who have 


guarantee against 
in 
desertion, 


as a pov- 
the 


inabili- 


and destitution case of 


husband's death, 


erty 
or 
ty to provide for his household. 
Imagine yourself left the mother of 
a large brood of young children with- 
what could vou 
them? Yet 
Every 


out means of support 
do for yourself for 
that the lot 


daily newspaper records the crippling 


or 


is of thousands. 


or death of workingmen by accident, 


leaving wife and children without 
their breadwinner. Instead of blam- 
ing women for reluctance to marry, we 
should admire the courage, or depre- 
cate the recklessness, of women who 
marry poor men. And the majority of 
men and women are pool 

A thoughtful woman says in the 
Outlook: 

“It has been established by law in 
most civilized countries that the maxi 
mum amount of time a woman shall 
be required to work in industry—work 


is sixty hours per week; in 
the home the wife, because she works 
for nothing—or shall one say for love” 

may be forced to toil, day after day. 
all day long, far into the night, and all 
night, if the convenience of the family 
shall so served. The law requires 
that the shop or factory where women 
work for wages shall conform to cer- 
tain standards of health and physical 


for wages 


be 


well-being; in consideration of the 
woman's particular physical needs, 
she must be provided with a seat so 
that she may rest properly even while 
at work, and any occupation deemed 
threatening to her life is forbidden! 
her. The sanitary condition of the 
home, the wife’s workshop, is a matter 
of no public concern: every man’s 
home is his castle; the work done 
there is his personal affair: the rest 
of the world may mind its own busi- 
ness If the wife work in the home in 
foul air, bending over a wash-tub all 
day and nursing a sick child all night 
that is a family matter: science does 
not apply here, and here remedial 
legislation has no mission sy law in 
England and by custom in France it 
is decreed that a woman engaged in 
industry shall not return to work for 


one month after confinement; the wif 


at work in a home in the United 
States may be compelled to resume 
her accustomed labor the day after, o1 


two or three days after, confinement, 


and it is nobody's interest to prevent 
her. Yet the woman’s body is the 
same; the strain upon her maternity 
is the same; the burden of her task 
may be greater in the home than if 
she labored in industry; and her con- 
tribution to wealth is worth money; 
but because of the sanctity of the 
home—such sanctity! such homes!— 
the situation of the wife's labor is ig- 
nored on principle; no record is made 
of the profit and losses of her produc- 
tion; and if the health, happiness, and 
even the life of the wife go to balance 
the account, the assumption is that 
this is quite right and proper; it is a 
fine instance of the beautiful spirit of 
devotion to duty which makes wives 
and mothers toiling in the home so 
eminently fit to die and go to heaven.” 


The U. S. Census tells us that only 
family in ten employs domestic 

In other words, nine wives out 
If so- 


one 
help. 
of ten do their own housework. 
cial conditions continue to imoprave, 
destitute mothers must be zided and 
protected by the State, when deprived 
of the co-operation of their husbands. 
When women vote, it too much to 
hope that pensions will be paid to save 
children from ruin, and to 
rescue from the mothers who 
rear their helpless children to useful 
maturity? In Australia, where women 
vote, the State pays destitute widows 
with young children for their board, 
instead of boarding them out with 
| strangers or herding them in orphan 
H. BB. | 


“s 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS | 


NOTES. 


is 


fatherless 
penury 








asylums. 





| 
Women's” Franchise praises Mrs. | 
Catt’s address as president of the In- | 
ternational Suffrage Alliance, and says: | 
The 
over an 


which lasted rather | 
was acknowledged 
by loud and _ prolonged = applause, 
showed a masterly grip on the sub- 
ject which excited the admiration and 
enthusiasm of all present. Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt is an orator, never at a loss} 
for the right word and the right ex- | 
pression. Her clear-toned voice and | 
unmistakable sincerity appealed to the | 
hearts of her hearers, no less than her | 
reasoned arguments appealed to their 


speech, 
hour, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


minds; and when she sat down enere 
were probably few among her audi-| 
ence who did not feel, as Mrs. May | 

| 


(the delegate from New Zealand) aft-| 
erwards put it, “This is the most beau- 
tiful speech I have ever heard.” 


Two hundred delegates, drawn from 
twenty-one countries, of many lan- 
guages and religions, attended the 
opening of the great Congress organ- 
ized by the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance. The London Chronicle 


said: “Only fifty years ago, anyone | 
who suggested such a_ conference 
would have been deemed the wildest 
and most impossible of dreamers.” | 
High above the platform hung the} 
crimson standard of “Education,” with | 
the motto, “Learn and Live.” All 
around the balconies in letters of gold | 
blazed the names of great women 
Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Bar-| 
rett Browning. Mary Somerville, Jo-| 
sephine Butler, Joan of Are, Lucey | 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth} 
Cady Stanton, Elizabeth Blackwell, | 
and scores of others. The platform 
was decked with white marguerites | 
and scarlet geraniums, the colors of 
the National Union of Women's Suf-| 
frage Societies, and all through the | 
hall touches of brilliant color were to 


be seen, given by the little silken ban- 


| 

nerettes in the national colors of the} 
| 

various delegates | 
| 

{ 

Many telegrams of greeting were | 


sent to the International Suffrage Con- 
From far-away Sophia came 
message, “Long live suffragists 
suffragettes!’ But perhaps the 
warmest interest was called out by 
the despatch from Stockholm: “The 
Swedish House of Commons accepted | 
vithout debate unanimously today the | 
ill for woman suffrage, but the other | 
House rejected it by a pretty large mac | 


gress. 
the 


| 
and | 
| 
| 


jority. Warm greetings.” 

The eloquence of our National Pres- | 
ident Was much enjoyed by the | 
church-going public in Eneland, 
where women ministers are still as} 
rare as White blackbirds. It is pleas- | 
ant for American suffragists to read | 
of a great religious meeting composed 
wholly of men rising en masse to do 
her honor and to show their enthusi- 
asm, 

Among the many receptions an 

xcursions to which the internationa 

legates were invited were a visit t 

tratford-on-Avon, with a Shakespeare 

estival and a performance of “Cym 
ine:” visits to the Tower of Lon 


on, to the National Gallery of British 








Art (conducted by Dr. McCall), to St 
Paul's Cathedral, to Duxhurst Farm 
‘olony, to the Royal Victoria Hall and 
College, and the Model Working Men's 
Dwellings: to Bedford College. Wy- 
“ombe Abbey School, St. Paul's 
‘hool for Girls, the New Hospital for | 
‘omen, the London School of Medi 
ne for Women, the Zoological Gar 
ns, the British Museum, receptions | 


the Women’s Freedom League ant 
Men’s League for Women’s Suf 
excursions to Oxford, Cam 
Brighton, etc., and a Shakes | 


e 
age 


idge, 





e symposium at King’s 


me —_— - 


are Leagu 





College, on the subject, ““‘What Shakes- 
peare thought of women.” No won- 
der Mrs. Catt said that the entertain- 
ment committee had conspired to di- 
vert the delegates from business! 
Nevertheless, they managed to trans- 
act a great deal. 





Mr. E. W. van Straaten, the presi- 
dent of the Dutch Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage, was among the fra- 
ternal delegates to the International 
Congress. He contributed to Women’s 
Franchise an article on the Men's 
Leagues, in which he said: 

“The political subjection of women 
is our shame, the shame of the men. 
and we ought to do all we can to cause 
this shame to disappear as quickly as 
possible. We men, besides, are realiz- 
ing more every day that woman suf- 
frage, far from hurting our sex, will 
do us much good from all points of 
view, and will be specially beneficial 
to our higher interests. It will pro- 
cure us companions in life who really 
are our companions in all things, and 
not our slaves or odalisques.” 


Mr. 
pleasure 


Van 
on 


Straaten expressed his 

hearing that Men's 
Leagues had already been formed in 
Chicago and New York, and that one 
was about to be organized in Hungary. 


Mr, Armitage Rigby addressed the 
International Suffrage Congress on the 
effects of woman suffrage in the 
of Man, where women for the last 
years have had the right 
members of Parliament. 


Isle 

28 
vote for 
He said that, 
far from becoming the unsexed beings 


to 


;}of whom Lord Cromer expressed him- 


self as so much afraid, there were no 
more «domesticated more modest 
in the world than the Manx 
The Isle of Man had its first 
Parliament in 1866, and in 
women enfranchised. Ile 
of any strug- 
it had come about naturally. In 
the historians the Island 
when the of or 
peace began to pall, the 
inhabitants got up a civil war between 
the North and the South. The women 
of the North helped their husbands in 


or 
women 
women. 
elected 
1881 
had 
gles; 
1093, 


were 


never heard severe 


so or 


said, monotony two 


three years’ 


the fight, possibly by handing them 
stones and other missiles, and fromm 
that time the women of the North 
were entitled to half their husbands’ 
estates—a right which was, two or 
three centuries later, extended to the 
women of the South. The franchise 
also might be an effect of that inei- 
dent. He thought that the Isle of 


Man set a good example to the adja- 


cent Island of Great Britain. 


ANNUAL “ANTI” MEETING. 


The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 


frage to Women” held its annual 
meeting May 5, at 306 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. Mrs. James M. Codman_ pre- 
sided. Mr. A. Lawrence Lewis read a 
paper on “Some Phases of Woman 
Suffrage in Colorado.” He probably 


did 
edgment 
the 

women, 


famous acknowl- 
the Outlook that 
extension the franchise 
parties 


not repeat his 


made in 


“since of 


to political have 


learned the inadvisability of nominat- 


ing drunkards, gamblers, notorious 


libertines 
the 


them down.” 


or retail liquor-dealers, be- 
women almost 
Miss Alice 


the 


cause always vote 
Hill Chitten 
den read of 
the anti-suffrage 
York. progress 
the fact that the 
New York State 


in IS97 


a paper on progress 


New 
judged 


movement in 


This may be 


annual ot 
“Anti” 


balance 


Dy report 


the Associa- 
its 
the 


tion showed a 


treasury of $596.98, while in 


balance was $10.88, and in 1908 it was 


$7.82, with outstanding debts amount 


ing to $79.34. 
The following oflicers were elected 
President, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Randolph 
Miss Anna LL. Dawes, Mrs. 
Kliot Guild, Mrs. Charles ID. 
Miss Agnes Irwin, Mrs 
Whitney; treasurer, Mrs 
Codman: recording scere 
Elizabeth Jolmson: 
secretary, Mrs. Charles 
executive committee, the 
Miss Mary S. Ames, 
Cate, Miss Sarah H. 
er, Mrs. Gorham Dana, Mrs. 
Dodd, Miss Watherine FE. Guild, 
Klizabeth If. Houghton, Miss Eliza- 
beth MeCracken, Miss T.. C. Post, Mrs. 
B. L. Robinson, Mrs, R. M. Saltonstall, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Sohier 
ane A..F. ER. Ww, 
publish the number 
as it usually does, becaus: 


Coolidge. 
Charles 
Ilomans, 
Henry M. 
James M. 
tary, Miss 
sponding 
Strong: 
cers and 
Martin I.. 


corre 

Fr. 
otli- 
Mrs 
Crock 
H. I.. 
Miss 


M. this yea) 


es not of it 


” 


nembers, 


r the first time twelve months hac 


its securing one 
But the 


meeting given 


ssed without even 
oO 


th 
tha 


w signature. in report 


3 annual out to 
it vaguely 


suffrag 


pers announces 


reat gains against woman 


During the past yea 
Belgium ant 


re reported.” 


ichigan, Denmark, 








Victoria have given women an exten- 
sion of suffrage; Washington and 
South Dakota have submitted woman 
suffrage amendments, which are now 
pending; and in Massachusetts the 
suffragists have added more than 8000 
names to their enrolment, have had 
the largest hearing in all the history 


of the movement, and nearly quad- 
rupled their legislative vote. 
A. S. B. 





A PICTURESQUE PROCESSION. 


of the picturesque 
cessions ever seen in the 
London was the Pageant of Women’s 
Trades and Professions which wended 
its way from Eaton square to Albert 
Hall. There a meeting, organized by 
the London Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage was held in honor of the first 
visit of the International Woman's 
Suffrage Alliance to England. A thou- 
sand women, representing sixty-three 
trades und professions in which wom- 
are engaged, part in this 
pageant, walking abreast, and 
woman carried a banneret, or 
a lantern made after the design of 
those used by the London watchmen, 
hung on the end of a pole, surmounted 
by a bough of evergreen—fir and laur- 
rhe sight was one to strike fear 
to the hearts of recalcitrant members 
of Parliament, as the army that 
marched from Birnam Wood to Dun- 
fear the heart of 
As far as the eye could see, 
line of twinkling lights— 
green, red, and blue—marked 


One most pro- 


streets of 


took 
four 


en 


every 


el. 


sinane struck to 
Macbeth. 
a waving 
yellow, 
the progress of the women, marching, 
irresistibly tha: 
victory. 


as surely and as as 


ether army, to 

Before each of was 
borne the emblem of the trade or pro- 
These 


designed, as 


group women 
fession to which they belonged. 
and 
were the lanterns, by the Artists’ Suf- 
frage League. 

To the strains of the organ, playing 
the Guild Music from the ‘Meister- 
singers,” the five blocks into which 
the »nigeant was divided made an im- 
pressive entry into Albert Hall by five 


emblems were made 


different gangways; and as each group, 
headed by its emblem, came into sight, 
the it with hearty 
appaluse. 

The International Song, composed in 


meeting welcomed 


honor of the oceasion, was sung by 
Madame Marie Brema, with organ 
accompaniment, to the air of “Land 
of Hope and Glory,” and the entire 
meeting rose to join in the majestic 
chorus, led by a ladies’ choir.—Wom- 


en's Franchise. 
The Women Writers’ Suffrage 
league of England gave a reception 


to the international delegates on May 
t, at the Waldorf Hotel in London. 
The president, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
the chair. Among the speakers 
Israel Zangwill, Mrs. Ethel 
Mr. Vett Ridge and Mr. 
Nevinson. Madame Sarah 
and 
the 


took 
were 
Snowden, 
Ww. 
Miss 


Henry 


Grand, Beatrice Harraden 
Mrs. 


guests. 


Ilerbert Cohen received 


BEATRICE HARRADEN ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Miss is ardent suffra- 


an 
to the London Times, 
fol- 


Harraden 
letter 


expressed 


Ina 


gist. 


she has her views, as 


lows: 


There seems to be 
Hef outside the House of Commons, 
and an amused conviction within those 
amzing walls, that the women 
militant party of suffragists 
prison for a “spree.” 

The Merry Suffragettes. 

Now I wish to point out that these wo- 
men are themselves partly responsible 
for this view: for the truth they 
are resolved at all costs to be cheery. 
The light, jesting words, the debonair 
manner, the bright defianee, the eager 
willingness to offer themselves for the 
cause they have so deeply at heart, 
are mistaken for a frivolous irrespon- 
sibility. Gaily they disappear. Gaily 
they emerge. And a few hours 
{f you ask where they sre, you are told 
that they have gone off in a body to a 
by-election. 

Months of Prison Monotony. 


go to 


Is, 


But what about the interim? What 
about the endless das the endless 
weeks, and now the endless months 
of solitary confinement, to be lived 


through after the manner of ‘ordinary 
criminals? 

The truth the majority of us do 
not realize what imprisonment means. 
But if we try to bring our minds to 
think seriously on the subject, it must 
surely dawn on our intelligence that 
there is not much pleasure to be got 
ut of a spell of imprisonment in Hol 
owny Gaol. The change of air 
‘hange of circumstance, change 0’ 
liet included in the “spree” do no 
nake for health or amusement. Ye 
ve learn that some of the present pris 
ners are paying their second visit t- 
flolloway Gaol; so they know exactl) 


Is, 





what they have to suffer and what 
they have before them. The Home 
Secretary has made it quite clear that 
they are not to be treated as political 
prisoners, but as ordinary criminals. 


Why They Go to Prison. 

“Why do they go?” ask many people. 
They are there for a principle. They 
return there for a principle. When 
offered their liberty on conditions in- 
compitible with their life’s aims and 
objects, they remain there for a prin- 
ciple. The Home Secretary tells the 
House that these ladies can come out 
when they choose. Verhaps he could, 
in similar circumstances. Not so the 
militant suffragists. They are made of 
sterner stuff, for all their lighthearted- 
ness; and, in addition to the patience 
which is natural to women, they have 
come into their modern inheritance of 
spirited determination to combine, 
stand by each other in loyal camara- 
derie, and see this thing through right 
to the end. 

It is a pity that there are at pres- 
ent no great men in the ranks of the 
politicians. Great men are not afraid 
to have generous impulses of justice. 
They have not to take care of their 
greatness. Their greatness takes care 
of itself. They can afford to let their 
personal prejudices be cast aside. With 
their quick vision they can see the 
signs of the times, clear, distinct signs, 
when other men of poorer sight can 
detect only a few blurred marks which 
convey no meaning to their intelli- 
gence. A great-minded statesman 
would not be contemptuous of the wo- 
man suffrage movement at this june- 
ture. He would realize, and be able to 
appreciate at its true value, the fine 
brain power, the untiring energy, 
the splendid courage, the organized 
obstinacy, the pluck of mind and body, 
the sacrifice, the enthusiasm, the im- 
agination which have been at work to 
turn, as though by magic, a handful 
of dauntless women into a great and 
ever-increasing army of women of all 
conditions and circumstances, and of 
all shades of opinion and culture, and 
all grades of education, He would 
know that the time for resisting the 
oncoming tide was over. 


The Anti-Suffragists. 

And he would be right. The time 
is over. No political party organiza- 
tion of anti-suffragists can check the 
movement. The anti-suffragists, it is 
true, have two brilliant and distin- 
guished leaders and promoters in Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. But who amongst thinking 
women will follow their flag? A few, 
perhaps, who are still man-dominated 
and have not yet come into their in- 
heritance as children of the age. And 
what about the rank and file of their 
adherents’ Can they hope to find 
amongst them the enthusiastic willing- 
ness to sacrifice for their cause leisure, 
links with love, traditions, comfort, 
safety, money, position, liberty, seren- 
ity? I*or, after all, we gauge the value 
of a thing to people by the sacrifices 
they have made to win that thing, Will 
the anti-suffragists in these respects 
beat the record of the suffragists? It 
will be interesting to see; interesting 
also to see whether, organizing 
themselves, they are able to enjoy the 
stimulating comradeship which is now 
the portion of the sutfragists. It ig 
to be hoped, for their own sakes and 
for their own development, that this 
much they may be able to accomplish, 
60 that they may not continue to have 
the sad misfortune of being entire out- 
casts from the new possibilities of the 
generation. If they could receive that 
messiuge, it is more than possible that 
other messages would reach them also, 
and that the barriers behind which 
they entrench themselves so comfort- 
ably would be broken down bit by bit, 
and they would step out gladly into 
freedom and independence of thought 
and action. 

To Propitiate Prejudice. 
Their attitude towards the suffrage 

unknown to themselves, merely a 
continued confirmation of that per- 
nicious habit of man-propitiation, a 
habit persistently indulged in by wo- 


in 


is 


men who are unsure of themselves, 
and who deliberately minister to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of their 


| husbands, or sons, or brothers, in order 


a widespread be- | 


of the | 


later, | 


| pluck. 


them. 
spectacle 
condemnation 
2a condemnation 
women of the 


good terms with 
Surely a sad and pathetic 
this, and an unworthy 
ef the whole male sex, 
warmly repudiated by 
new fe. 

Have More Faith in Men. 

The women of the new age have a 
stronger and saner belief in the fun- 
damental fineness of men, They are not 
afraid to argue things out with them. 
They know that the great mass of men 
in the country are behavins: splendidly, 
considering that their pride is being 
wounded and their dignity impaired by 
the determined attack on their hither- 
to impregnable citadel of prejudice. Of 
course they had to defend that sacred 
citadel. But the defence is weakening 
alrendy: for the wisest amongst them 
are saying that the citadel is not 
worth holding in these modern times, 
and that they are willing to let it per- 
ish with the other barbarisms of the 
past centuries. 

Meantime, we must press on, loyally 
united, whether we are so-called suf- 


to remain on 


fragists or so-called — suffragettes. 
What should it matter? Hundreds of 
us are both. The militant party owes 


a deep debt to the oldes societies for 
their fine endurance through the long 
years of discouragement. The older 
societies owe a deep debt to the mill- 
tant party for their initiative and 
It was the militant party 
which prepared the way tor the possi- 
bility of the stately procession of doc- 
tors and graduates. It was the mili- 


tant party whieh broke down the 
closed doors of the press. We cannot 
and should not disown each other. 
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Walt Whitman's words should ring in 
our ears :— 


“O you young and elder dsughters! O 
you mothers and you wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our 


ranks you move united, 

We to-day’s procession heading, we the 
route for travel clearing.” 

“Our Blood is Up.” 
Whether we put on our robes and 
walk in academic dignity, whether we 
jostle in the crowds and cry, “Votes 
for women,’ whether we stand outside 
the danger zone, and help to swell the 
huge gathering, whether we fight the 


government at the by-elections, 
whether we give our hundreds of 
pounds or our half-dozen pence, ac- 


cording to our means, whether we are 
young women to whom this great 
modern movement speciilly appeals, or 
older women who have rema.aed 
young in heart and daring in enter- 
prise, whether we are in Holloway for 
throwing stones at the unfriendly 
Premier’s windows, or for pushing past 
a friendly but resolute policeman, we 
all mean the same, and are making for 
the same end. And we are all in the 
same condition. Our plood is up. 
Beatrice Harraden, B.A. 


WELCOME TO MRS. LAWRENCE. 


“Votes for Women” 

On Friday morning last our treasur- 
er, Mrs. Vethick Lawrence, was re- 
leased from Holloway after serving a 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment 
in the second division for leading a 
deputation of voteless women to lay 
their claims before a Prime Minister 
who is supposed to represent the will 
oi the whole country. Well before 8 
o'clock the space in front of the now 
familiar gateway was filled with happy 
women, most of them wearing the col- 
ers, and many carrying purple and 
white flowers. A motor-car and some 
wagonettes decorated with flags were 
also ready, and as the hour drew near 
members of the general public swelled 
the crowd to over 1,000, densely 
packed that only those right in front 
could actually see Mrs, Vethick Law- 
rence come out. The quick opening 
and closing of the inner gate, however, 
announced the release, and a cheer 
went up that must have rejoiced her 
heart as she crossed the court-yard to 


says: 


so 


be welcomed by her husband, her 
mother, Mrs. VPethick, Mrs. Pankhursié 
and Miss Christabel Vankhurst, Dr. 
Marie VPethick, and other persona! 


friends. A moment later she was swal- 
lowed up in a crowd of eager welcom- 
ers, and the way had literally to be 
fought for her to her motor-car, 
Cheering was continuous, and almost 
drowned the music of the band; nor 
did it cease till, after saluting, she was 
driven off to Clement’s Inn, followed 
by a carriage containing Mrs. and Miss 
Pankhurst, Miss Annie Kenney, and 
Miss Gawthorpe. 

Meanwhile, the breakfast-room at 
the Criterion Restaurant was being 
filled to overflowing, and when Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence arrived, amid ap- 
plause, cheers, and the waving otf 
handkerchiefs, every seat was filled, 
and there was not a spare inch be- 
tween the chairs. ‘Those present, num- 
bering nearly 400, ineluded many 
strangers, notably the four brave 
American delegates to the coming In- 
iernational Congress, who recently 
climbed Mount Rainier, 14,444 feet 
high, in order to plant “Votes for 
Women” flag at the top. 

The tables were decorated with 
white iris, stocks and tulips, smilax. 
and bands of purple ribbon. It was 
one of the most enthusiastic gather- 
ings in the history of the Union, and 
the tense silence that prevailed during 


a 


Mrs. Lawrence's magnificent speech 
was even more significant than the 


thunderous applause at the end. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s Speech. 

Mrs. Lawrence said, in part: 

The first thing that | have to say to 
you about prison is this: It is a place 
of many surprises. The first surprise 
is that you vo to Ilolloway thinking 
that it is a place of imprisonment and 
restriction, and you find that it a 
place of release and deliverance. 

Release from Fear. 

In the first place, it is a release from 
all fear. There wre many kinds of fear 
in this world, There moral fear, 
physical fear, there is the fear of the 
imagination and the mind, and there is 
the horror of the nerves, which is in- 
wrought in our very blood and consti- 


is 


is 


tution. lear does not mean cowardice. 
There are many people who know fear 
who never let it interfere with thei 


duty, and perhaps they are braver than | 


carry their duty 
But, though fear 


the rest when they 
through to the end. 
dloes not mean cowardice, it always 
means torment, and you don't begin 
really to live till you have got rid of 
fear. Until all fear is cast away, you 
are like a bird that has to hop from 
bough to bough, and must always have 


something secure to cling to, When 
you have lost fear, then for the first 
time you begin to feel the wings of 


your soul, You are afraid of no abyss, 
of no height, of no depth, because you 
have got your wings. Now, that free- 
dom is what you find in Holloway, and 
things that I have never been able io 
face before, | was able to face quite 
happily, quite completely, in prison. 
The Great Mysteries. 

You know there are thoughts that 
one tries to get away from sometimes, 
hecause they are too deep for one— 


there are the great mysteries of life 
and death, of personality, of force, of 
cruelty—things that one does noi 


understand, and is afraid to think of. 
To escape from these thoughts, one 


plunges into active life and puts them | 


behind one. But to escape from them 
does not mean to overcome them. I 
was able, in my solitary cell, to think 





| 


| after 





of all these things and to look them in 

the face—to face the great mysteries of 

life, death, cruelty, injustice, calmly, 

and to feel that everything was right. 
Horror of the Trap. 

I was able to overcome all horror of 
the nerves in the same way. There 
are some people who dread being shut 
up. Iam one of them. I have always 
had that horror, the horror of the wild 
thing for the trap. Anything else I 
felt I could stand, but the being shut 
up in a narrow place—that has always 
been a nervous terror. It is something 
one is born with. You cannot explain 
it. All that passed from me. I do not 
mean that it went without a bit of a 
fight. But with the victory there came 
a consciousness that a new domain of 
freedom had been gained. I want you 
all to know it, because sometimes we 
talk about the physical things of pris- 
on life. The physical things of prison 
life don’t matter one bit! When you 
hear about them, you who are outside, 
they may seem real to you, but when 
you are inside they are not a bit real— 
you don’t know them, you don't 
them, you don’t feel them. 


A Cure for Doubt. 
Holloway, then, is a place of release 
and of deliverance from fear. I will 
tell you another thing. Holloway 
Prison is a release from any kind of 
doubt or misgiving. You know, friends, 


see 


that | have never been one of the 
doubters. I have always been perfectly 
sure of our ground; I have always 


known that we were going to succeed. 
I have never doubted that we were on 
the right lines, and that we were going 
to win; but when I was in Holloway | 
saw even more clearly than I have 
seen before what this great movement 
really meins—how important, how 
tremendously high and tremendously 
deep are the issues of it. Yes, and I 
saw something more. I saw that these 
men who are opposing us, powerful as 
they seem, great as their office is, are 
only the creatures of destiny, just as 
we are. And their opposition—the op- 
position of men like Mr. Asquith, men 
like Mr. Gladstone—their opposition is 
working out precisely the same thing 
that our sacrifice working out. 
Looked at from the point of view that 
you get in Holloway, their opposition 
as hecessary to the life of this 
movement our devotion and our 
sacrifice are. We could not have done 
without it. This agitation would never 
have been what it is today if they had 
not been moved to oppose, just as we 
are moved to fight for it. By that op- 
position, by that fighting against us, 
they have intensified the meaning of 
this movement, they have deepened the 
current, they have strengthened the 
force, and they have made it far more 
potent to wield great intluence in the 
future, 


is 


is 


as 


The Prison Clothes. 

Then | want to tell you another 
thing. In prison the things that you 
shrink from most, and that are most 
repugnant to you, turn out to be the 
very sweetest and the best things, the 
things you would not. have been with- 
out for everything in the world. IT am 
going to give you an illustration. Had 
I come out of prison at the end of the 
first month, when my comrades who 
went in with me came out, had [I been 
asked then what was the very hardest 
thing to bear in prison, [ should have 
said, as 1 did say to the doctor when 
he asked me that question, “The pris- 
on clothes that you have to wear.” 
It a shock at first when you have 
these things brought to you—not only 
coarse, not only extremely antiquated 


is 


in conception and pattern, not only 
extremely uncomfortable, but also 
soiled and stained. (“Shame.") Well, 
I don't know that they can help it; 
you must remember that they have 
difficulties in prison to struggle 


against, and the laundry work has to 
he done by anybody who comes in as 
a prisoner and happens to be put to 
that task. But there it whatever 
the reason for it, the clothes are 
stained and soiled. The underclothes 
are the worst, because they are the 
nearest to person. <And_ then 
you put on the dress—of heavy, coarse 


is, 


one's 


material, all weight without warmth 
as it seems, with twenty great pleats 
round the waist. You feel weighed 
down and burdened. If I had come 
out at the end of the month, I should 
|}have said that was the worst priva- 
tion. But, friends, I have learnt to 


love those prison clothes. (Laughter.) 


Yes; | am going to explain it to you 
presently. When I understood what- 
they meant, then it was that I loved 
them. 
A Revelation. 
I think the revelation came to me 
the first time that I went into the 


chapel and saw 600 or 700 women, line 
line, row after row, dressed in 
these prison clothes. You could not 
have picked out the suffragettes from 
amongst them. Gone was every mark 
of distinction between one person and 
another. No class left, no sign of edu- 
cation left, no distinction of any kind 


—everything swept away, except hu- 
manity and womanhood. And it was 
not until you saw all these details | 


swept away, it was not until you real- 


ized all that was gone, that you knew 
how much those great things were! 
worth that were left. It was not un- 
til then that you’ realized what 
your humanity meant or what your 
womanhood meant. Lost in that 
sreat multitude, I felt like a wave 
of a great sea, the sea of Hu- 
manily—great, resistless, infinite, un- 


fathomable! 
chapel to get up, just as I was, in my 


prison clothes, and speak to those! 
people! I knew I could have made 
them understand the Gospel. It was 


a wonderful sight, 
clothed in the dress of shame. 
over the altar, the 


that congregatior 
There 
picture of the hu- 


Oh, how I longed in that | 


man God, executed as a criminal be- 
tween two thieves; I knew perfectly 
well that the drama of the Cross and 
Passion, infinitely less in degree—as I 
felt very deeply during those Passion 
Week services we had in church—in- 
finitely less in degree, but the same 
drama, was being worked out there. I 
knew that I could have told those 
women that we, who came among 
them because of our faith in human- 
ity, because of our belief in its possi- 
bilities, because of the depth of our 
love and pity for them, because of the 
hope that there is in all human life,— 
were Christ’s messengers. I knew 
that I could have made them under- 
stand the greater, the divine Love, the 
greater faith and hope. I could have 
taught them what their life was 
worth to them. This is what I mean 
when I say that the bitter things, the 
hardest things, turn out to be the 
best and the sweetest things. The 
worst thing that could happen to me 
would have been to be placed in the 
first division and allowed to wear my 
| own clothes and keep my own indi- 
viduality, and stand, as we all stand 
every day, on our little rock of isola- 
tion, of differentiated individuality, 
separate from other people. 
The Mountain Top. 

It was the same thing with the 
prison cell. I told you that there was 
a bit of a fight of the nerves for a 
few hours after I was placed in that 
prison cell and the door was shut. But 
after that was over, then the prison 
cell became to me the very sweetest 


possible spot. It became my moun- 
tain-top. I got back leisure, silence, 
solitude, the things that [ had _ lost 
since I was a girl, things that one 
does lose in this tremendous life of 
rush, business, responsibility. I used 
to look forward most of all to those 
periods when I knew that no one 
would come to disturb me. It was 


then that one could read, it was then 
that one could think, though one could 
not make a record of one’s thoughts, 
because pen and paper are denied you. 
Especially at night I used to love my 
cell. Lying down on one’s plank bed, 
and looking up and seeing the light 
which came through the window and 
threw its reflection on the wall, I used 
to think of the ordinary luxurious 
bedroom—how vulgar it was! Do 
you think IT wanted it? No! I would 
not have changed my cell for the 
most luxurious place in this world. My 
one disappointment was when the doc- 
tor (because after two wecks they 
said I was losing weight, though I 
told them there was plenty to lose), 
insisted upon taking me out of my 
prison cell and putting me into the 
hospital ward. Of course, I knew how 


very kindly it was done, and appre- 
ciated that, but I was deeply sorry 
and disappointed. Prison life and a 


prison cell is life and experience. The 
hospital ward is the comfortable com- 
monplace. Well, throughout my life 
I have always chosen life and experi- 
ence rather than the comfortable 
commonplace. 

I am not going to talk about what 
Holloway Prison is to those who are 
there in the ordinary way, but I want 
to tell you this—that as a graduating 
university for suffragettes Holloway 
Prison is unsurpassed. To every one 
of you who has not vet been I say, 
Go and get your degree, and come 
back to us again. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





, Louisiana. 


That Louisiana has not been in evi- 
dence among State Corresponde 
a brace of moons is not because things 
are not happening down here. 

The Era Club has just emerged, un- 
scathed, from a furious bombardment, 
in which the powder used was not al- 
together smokeless, though the ord- 
nance was of the blank cartridge 
riety. 

The onslaught was precipitated 
the inadvertent, though perfectly just, 
criticism of one of the members on a 
local occurrence, and is only men- 
| tioned here to show how all things 
work together for good, the results 
being exactly opposite to what was 
intended—largely increasing the mem- 
; bership and raising up scores” of 
| friends for the cause. 
| Three consecutive meetings have 
'been open ones. The first, held in the 
of the Carnegie Library, 


by 





| auditorium 

| was addressed by Mr. Solomon Wolfe, 
{a brilliant attorney, and a State-wide, 
jeven a national, authority on the sub- 
jo of taxation. He showed most 


clearly the defects of the present sys- 
|tem, and gave as the effective remedy, 
|what he calls “Home Rule in Taxa- 
| tion,” or the complete separation of 
|} State and parish local assessments. 

| As two-thirds of the tax-payers of 


New Orleans are women, much inter- 
Was manifested by them in Mr. 
Wolfe’s discourse. 

At another meeting, 


| est 


talked on Home Economics, telling us 
textiles 


many important things about 
—an acquaintance with which seems 
| vitally necessary, since $800,000,000 


}are spent annually for these products, 
ind ninety per cent. of them are 
ought by women who need more than 


|‘he dictum of the affable clerk’s “All 
| silk” or “All wool,” to protect them 
‘rom the tin-weighted article, or thr 


| leftly-combined wool, cotton, or shod 
lv, as shown by chemical test, anc 
roving the need for a pure-goods a‘ 
vell as a pure-food law; and that al 
oods be labeled for just what the 
re, as in England. 

Last Saturday’s session was enliv 





{ 


| 
| 


| 


Va-} 





| 


Miss Harriet | Last week 
Boyer of the Manual Training School} had a lively debate with Mrs. Burton 
civic | 





ened by a homily on “The Rights and | 
Wrongs of Married Women,” and even 
an amusing recount showed the incon. | 
sistency and injustice of the Louisiana 
code. The most irritating clause was 
that which accords to the husband the 
mandatory fixing of the domicile 
whether he provides it in a palace on 
the avenue, a hut in the wilderness, or 
a tent on the beach; also the accord 
ing to the father the custody of att 
legitimate children. 

A sort of friendly rivalry seems to 





one only opposed on grounds of ex- 
pediency, as he said. That seemed a 
great source of surprise and chagrin 
to the anti-suffragist. Her husband is 
the acting president of the University. 
She told us that there would be no 
more children born when women vot- 
ed! Oh, it was rich to hear her, only 
that it was enough to make one real- 
ize that at least one woman was not 
fit to vote vet. But she will learn. 
No one needs the education of the bal- 
lot more than those who are trying to 


exist just now between the Tulane | escape it G. 
Faculty and its Board of Administra- 
tion, as to which shall bear the onus | Brooklyn. 
of having barred its doors to women; The Brooklyn W. S. A. celebrated 
for so long a time. But that will mat-| yesterday its fortieth anniversary, 
ter little, if only prejudice stand not| with addresses by Prof. Charles 
upon the order of its going, but go,| Zueblin and Henry B. Blackwell. A 
and the pace seems set, with the Era/ fuller report later 
Club in close pursuit. | = 

The next letter will have to do with | 
the ballot. as the annual election of | Vermont. 
officers draws nigh, with a universal — 


regret that the present administration 
is ineligible to succeed itself. 
Grace G 
New Orleans, May 1, 190% 


Watts. 





New York. 


Equal Franchise Society. 

The Equal Society 
New York City 

$100, $50 and $25, 


Franchise or 
offers three 
to the undergradu- 
ate students of the following institu- | 
tions: Columbia College, Barnard Col- | 
lege, Teachers’ College. College of the 

' 

| 


prizes, 


City of New York, College of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, St. John’s College of Ford- 





ham University, Manhattan College, 
New York University, School of Arts 
and School of Vedagogy, New York 
Law School, Normal College of the | 
City of New York, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Law School, St. 


Francis College, Brooklyn, St. John’s 


College, Brooklyn, Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, and Vratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. 


Essays may be submitted on any of | 
the following subjects: (1) The full en- 
franchisement of women as a logical 
development of the evolution of suf- 
frage in New York State; (2) How the 
suffrage has helped the working-man 
and how it will help the working- 
woman; and (3) The political rights of 
women in the other English-speaking 
countries as compared with the United 
States. 

Essays must be type-written, and not 
less than 2,000 nor more than 5,000 
words in length. 

They must be signed by the initials 
only, and accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the full name, the 
address, the college, and the class of 
the author, and instructions for the 
finnl disposition of the MS., together 
with postage for its return. 

Essays must be submitted on or be- 
fore Dec. 1, 1909, to the prize competi- 
tion committee of the Equal Franchise 
Society, 11 West 12th street, New York 
City. 

The three prize es:ays will be chosen 
by a board of judges consisting of Mr. 
Egerton L. Winthrop, president of the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York; Mr. Norman Hapgood, editor of 
Collier's Weekly, and Miss Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Ph.1)., lecturer in english 
in Barnard College. 

Requests for further information 
concerning this contest may be direct- 


ed to Mrs. Henry Wise Miller, No. 62 
East 53d street, New York City. 
The Equal Franchise Society has ar- 


ranged to give a series of lectures on 


nee for) woman suffrage at the summer school 


is prob- 


the 


of Columbia University. It 
able that lectures will be given at 
Cornell summer school also. 

Last September Mrs. Mackay offered 
two prizes of $25 each for the best es- 
says written by the pupils of the Ros- 
Ivn High School and of the Eighth 
Grade of the Union School, respective- 
lv, on “The Need and Right of Woman 


Suffrage.” These essays were submit- 
ted April 24 and forwarded to Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch of New York, 


who acted as judge at Mrs. Mackay’s 
request, The prizes were awarded on 
May 3. The high-school prize was won 
by Newell II. Grace, ’09, aged 17, and 
the eighth-grade prize by Miss Flor- 
ence Thomas, aged 14., In rendering 
her decision, Mrs. Blatch spoke with 
approval of the originality and merit 
of the 

Both 
discussed 
the Roslyn students, and Mrs. Mackay 


essays. 


Mrs, Blatch and Mrs. Catt had 


had provided abundant reading mate- 
rial for them on the subject. They 
were, therefore, well prepared to un-j} 


dertake the work. 
Geo. J. Dann, 
Principal Roslyn Vublie Schools. 


Rochester. 





Miss Harriet May Mills 
men's 
sSurton read a 


mis-statements. 


of Rochester before 
club of this city. Mrs 
long paper, full of 
When Miss Mills asked for her source 
of information, she naively replied 
“The anti-suffrage leaflets.” She said 
a woman could not leave her home to 
vote, so Miss Mills asked how she her- 
self was able to leave for a whole 
‘vening to protest against voting? 
she replied that her little maid was 
‘ooking after the children. I wonder 
vhere that maid is on election day. 
Really, that woman was so uninformed 
‘nd so absurd one could but pity her 
“very man who spoke from the floor 
was On our side except one, and that 


the suffrage problem before | 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its 25th annual con- 
vention on Friday, June 4, at Barre. 
The Governor and other distinguished 


| speakers will take part. 


Kentucky. 


Miss Perle Penfield making a 
campaign for woman suffrage in Ken- 
tucky under the auspices of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, of 
which Miss Laura Clay is the presi- 
lent. She is speaking at parlor and 
public meetings, to labor’ unions, 
schools, colleges, ete. 


is 


iowa. 
The lown W. S, A. has addressed a 
letter to each candidate for the State 
Legislature. asking him what action 
he will take on the woman suffrage 
question if elected, and telling him 
that, if he does not reply before a cer- 
tain date, his silence will be con- 
strued as opposition. The suffragists 
resent the trewtment they received at 
the hands of the Legislature this last 
winter, and they propose to let the 
members know it, 


Rhoae Island. 


The Rhode Island W. S. 
at Churchill 
the last meeting of the season. 
couraging was read from Rey. 
Anna H., Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer read an article by Ida H. Har- 
per from the North American Review, 
the of the move- 


A. met May 
House, Providence, for 
An en- 


6 


letter 
Shaw. 


showing 
ment. 


progress 


One, and only one, reform measure 
has passed this Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture (which is about to adjourn), the 
56-hour bill for the labor of women 
and children, 

Florence Garvin. 
May 


Lonsdale, 6, 


Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. is to 
have a large “Votes for Women” flag. 
Mrs. Hartley Dennett is making it. 

Cambridge.—The Cambridge P. E. 
Club listened to an interesting address 


Wednesday evening from Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman ad- 





dressed a large meeting of the New- 
ton League a few days ago, and also 


spoke to a deeply interested audi- 
ence in Wayland. 
New League at Cummington. 
Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden has just or- 
ganized at Cummington a new Sutf- 
frage League of 17 members. She 


rode 24 miles in a crowded stage, but 


writes, “I enjoyed the ride, and en- 
joyed the men and women I met. 
There was much enthusiasm at the 


meeting.” 


SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
| beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated tea- 
spoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 


dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 
For ten subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 


new 








THE WEBSTER HOUSE, 
Wentworth, N. H. 


Fine mountain scenery and river; 


six meals a day; pleasant drives and 


walks; good service. Terms, $1.00 a 
; day. Address F. E. Webster, Went- 
worth, N. H., or E., Blackwell street, 
Dorchester, Mass 

| = 

may find home care and scientific treat- 
ment in a physician's home ten miles out 
| of Boston; superb location. Twelve years’ 


such Ad- 
1018, 6 Bea- 


with 
toom 


| institutional experience 
| dress Woman Doctor, 
| con St., Boston, Mass. 
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MY CREED. 





By Howard Arnold Walter. 





I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 

I would be strong, 
to suffer; 

I would be brave, 
to dare, 


for there is much 


for there is much 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the 


friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the 
gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 


I would look up—and laugh—and 
love, and lift. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


Inquiry into the causes of the pres- 
women is 
wholesome, and 
betterment; 


ent economic status of 
necessary 
fruitful of 


but while commissions investigate by 


and also 


theories for 


painstaking, scientific methods, the 
people are confronted by conditions 
which are immediate and _ pressing 


and cannot be referred to a commit- 


tee. So, while the homes commission 
works out its stupendous problem, the 
general movement to improve the con- 
dition of working-women, under the 
leadership of Miss Anne Morgan, is 
worthy of attention and co-operation, 
and it is especially gratifying that the 
committee on the improvement of the 
condition of the women employees of 
the government is headed by the in- 
telligent and public-spirited wife of 
our President, Mrs. William H. Taft. 


The present seems to be a suitable 
time to call general attention to a fact 
which not only affects the woman 
worker, but nullifies the law enacted 
by men, in good faith, to improve and 
equalize the conditions which formerly | 
existed in the civil service. 

The conception of the original civil | 
service law was equality of advan- 
tage to man and woman under it. Up-| 
on the passage of the act both men, 
and women sought places under its | 
provisions. Women received in many 
cases, as the result of examination, 
the highest rating and were appoint- 
ed. Whereupon politicians found it 
expedient to provide a way practically 
to create a test of fitness outside of 
the examination and not contemplated 
by the law, and to prevent the certi- 
fication of the names of those who | 
received the highest rating. | 

This was accomplished by securing | 
a presidential rule—which, having | 
been approved by the commission, un- 
der the language of the act becomes | 
part of the law-—to the effect that aj 
bureau officer may ask for certifica-| 
tion of names of men or women, as} 
he shall elect. Now bureau officers | 
are all men, and generally politicians. 
The consequence is that they ask for 
men, and the sole test of fitness is, 
in actual practice, one of sex. If ten| 
men are examined and receive a rat- 
ing of 77 to 82 per cent., and ten wom-| 
en are examined and are rated from| 
85 to 92 per cent, the men may all 
be appointed and the women ignored. | 
Thus is the law effectually nullified. 
As a result of this rule there have | 
been almost no appointments of wom- 
en to clerical positions under the 
commission, and the number of wom- 
en in the executive departments is} 
gradually diminishing. 

Large numbers of girls are appoint- | 
ed as unskilled and skilled laborers, | 
on a low-grade competitive examina- 














tion, at a very small salary, or with 
compensation as piece-workers. The 
money-counters in the Treasury De- 


partment are almost exclusively womi- 
en, frequently entering the service by 
the road of appointment as _ skilled | 
laborer in the bureau of engraving | 
and printing. When the wearisome- | 
ness and health-destroying nature of 
their employment are considered, and 
their responsibility for all losses by 
errors and counterfeits, their average 
pay is ridiculously small. Yet an ef- 
fort has been made to reduce it far} 
below living wages, because the field 
is solely occupied by women, 
Success in any attempt to reduce 
women’s wages in the service seems 
probable, if one appeals to history for 
precedent and prophecy. Forty years 


ago the minimum wage for men en- 
gaged in clerical work in the civil | 
service was $1,200 per annum; for| 


women, $900. The official hours were | 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. Afterward a 
grade for women was established at 
$720 per annum, and an hour was add- 
ed to the clerical day. Following in 
rather close succession, grades were | 
established at $1,000, at $840, at $800, | 
at $660, at $550, at $480; a year or} 
two ago a grade of $390 was proposed, | 
but failed of enactment. Meantime 
another half hour was added to the 
day, and the hours are now from 9} 
A. M. to 4.30 P. M. 

It is thus made apparent that, while | 
the present clerical grading is said 
to have been established in the early 
fifties, the standard of wages has been 
reduced by the institution of seven 
lower grades, through which women, 
and sometimes men, must climb to 
reach a living salary, and by two addi- 
tions to the length of the official day; 
and this has occurred during a period 
when the cost of living has been con- 
stantly advancing. 





| friend. 


LiF 


jas I 


| cellent 


In 1904 the force of federal em- 
ployes numbered 150,383, of whoro 
13,322, or between 8 and 9 per cent., 
were females. Of this small propor- 
tion 9,519 received less than $900 ner 
annum, which was the lowest salary 
at which women were cppointed forty 
years ago. This well illustrates the 
attitude of the government toward 
women. 

In pausing to glance at the anomal- 
ous retrogression of wages, I do not 
wish to divert attention from the sub- 
ject of this article—the banishment 
of women from the service. 

The question was asked of a certain 
bureau officer: “You have said many 


times that your women clerks are 
more faithful, more accurate, more 
conscientious than the men, and 


equally competent, and hence entitled 
to promotion. Why, then, do you al- 
ways ask the commission for men?” 

This was his answer: “Women are 
entitled to the appointments under 
the law and by reason of their equal 
efficiency. They are also justly en- 
titled to the suffrage. But they have 
not the suffrage, and so they cannot 
have the appointments. The voters 
must have the places. If you women 
want positions in the civil service, you 
must first secure citizenship through 
the ballot.” 

There is the situation in a nutshell. 
—Ruth G. D. Havens, in Harper’s 
Weekly. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary Hoadley Johnson. 

Mrs. Mary Hoadley Johrson, 
passed from this life on April 3 at the | 
age of 88 years, will be greatly missed } 


who | 


from among us, for, although she wa: | 
confined to her bed most of the time | 
for the last year or more, and confined 
to the mostly for years 
previous, yet she was widely known to 
the active suffragists of California on 
a long connection with the 
which she 


house some 


account of 


cause for many years, in 
labored faithfully, zealously, untiring- 
ly, to bring people to the need 
there is of the vote of women for their 
to be of 


see 


and in order 
greater to the world. 
She went about to the stores of the 
city with her bag full of leatlets, sow- 
ing the good seed wherever she could 
find a listener or one who would prom- 
ise to think of the matter, She was 
persuasive, and her ladylike and neat 
appearance, as well as her age, com- 
imanded a more than passing respect. | 
The California Equal Suffrage Asso- | 
ciation feel particularly grateful to, 
Mrs. Johnson for the financial help sh | 


own growth 


use 


gave from time to time towards the 
necessary expenses of the _ suffrage | 
work. | 


In her family relations Mrs. Johnson 
wis most happy, for, although death | 
removed from her several of her chil- | 
dren, there still remained to her two | 
sons, grandchildren, a brother and sis- 
ter, all of whom gave evidence of great 
devotion to her: as, indeed, was char- 
acteristic of all who for any reason | 
gave her attention during her long ill- | 
ness, 

We can 

‘In 


say, “Farewell, dear 
we trust.’ ” 
Ellen C. 


only 
God 


Sargent. 
San Francisco. 
PLEASANT WORDS. 


: , : ' 

A friend in Charlotte, Mich., | 

| 

sends three new subscribers, and | 
adds: 
“The Journal grows better all the | 
time, and I thought years ago it} 
could not be improved.” | 
. . . . . | 

A friend in New York, enclosing | 


two subscriptions, says: 

“This note gives me the opportun- 
ity to tell the editors directly what an 
inspiring and progressive journal they 
are editing. Whenever I want to feel | 
enthusiastic over the progress of the | 
world, I read the Woman's Journal. 
I intend to continue my subscription 
for myself and sisters and to add to 
my list as my means increase.” 

A friend in Palo Alto says: “The} 
Journal is one of the chief blessings 
of life, and I am not reconciled to 
California women living without it.” | 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer writes: 
“The Journal is so much the me- 
dium of exchange in women’s affairs 
that no one can do without it and be 
in touch with vital things.” 

A lively friend in Enosburg 
writes, “If anyone wishes 
money's worth and doesn't 
where to invest it, 
for the Woman’s Journal! 
husband watches for it as eagerly 
do.” 

From Riverton, N. J., a_ three- 
months’ subscriber sends her continu 
ance, saying: “I have been greatly in- 
terested through reading the 
and should not like to be without it 
One gets the truth, as one is not sure 
of doing through the daily papers.” 

A friend in Albany, N. Y., writes: 
“Bach number of the Woman’s Jour- | 
nal is an inspiration to us all.” 

Sending a new subscription, an old | 
friend writes from Los Angeles, Cal.: 
“If every woman would read your ex-| 
paper, we would soon have | 
equal suffrage. I feel as if no woman | 
can be really well informed without | 

| 
i 
| 





best 


Falls, 
to get 
his know 
just 

subscribe 


My 


tg 
A friend in Milford, Mass., writes: 
“T am becoming more and more at- 

tached to the paper. I like its good 

judgment, its fairness, its push.” 
From the State of Washington a 





| played 
| their intercourse with western civiliza- 


| ments, 


| than 


| short of our principles.’ 


| ment 


| which 


| having the right to vote. 


I can tell him | 


Journal, | 


friend writes, enclosing a new sub- 
scription: “Please send me _ the 
spoons. The Journal is certainly fine, 
and I do not see how anyone who has 
taken it can be willing to do without 
hg 





SMALL AND PALE. 


The legislative proceedings in this 
country, whether for or against wo- 
man suffrage, seem petty, behind-the- 
age and colorless indeed, compared 
with the goings-on in England all the 
time. The revolt of the suffragettes, 
it will be remembered, was because, 
although the majority of three to one 
has been cast in the House of Com- 
mons in favor of woman suffrage, the 
cabinet (somewhat as Speaker Cannon 
does when he wants to), refused to 
put it to the final vote. The measure 
suppressed would enfranchise only 
about a million and a half of the wo- 
men; 
sprung 
without 


another bill on the House 
consulting those promoting 
the first bill, and, although it would 
take in about 14,000,000 new voters, 
men and women, it was indorsed by 
the vote of 157 to 122. The Mrs. 
Partington who is fabled to keep the 
Atlantic Ocean in its place with her 
mop, has much more need to see to 
her coast on the other side, in that 
land of caste and aristocracy, than in 
the alleged land of the free and equal 


|}and of “independent, intelligent, pro- 
| gressive American 
Listener, in Boston Transcript. 


womanhood.”’—The 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


of the American People: 
President and Courts, ac- 
cording to the evolution of Constitu- 
tional construction. By Masuji Miyak- 
awa, D.C.L., LL.D. Second edition. 
New York. The Baker and Taylor Co. 


Powers 
Congress, 


| Price $2.50 net. 


We have had many occasions for 
feeling admiration and surprise at the 
receptivity and comprehension dis- 
by the Japanese people in 


tion. In the adoption of our foremost 
achievements in war and peace, in 
education and industry, in social and 
political life, they have shown an in- 
telligent acceptance of new improve- 
without the slightest trace of 
slavish imitation. And with none of 
these manifestations of acute intelli- 
gence are we more deeply impressed. 
with that of this remarkable 
book, whose only fault is too generous a 
recognition of our abstract principles 
and affirmations. As the Minneapolis 
Journal frankly says: “We cannot 
avoid the feeling that this lawyer from 
the far east has been moved by ad- 


|miration for the theory of American 


government, but, in 
admiration, he lets 
least see how far 


expressing such 
the American at 
our practice falls 
It would be impossible, with the lim- 
ited space at our command, to do 
more than name the wide scope of 


his treatise on “the people, the govern- | 


and the American spirit.” He 
explains our Congress, finance, com- 
merce, naturalization and bankruptcy 
laws, monetary system, post-roads 
and high seas, art, science, and war. 
He discusses our President, cabinet, 


| courts, juries, laws, and treaties, clos- 
| ing 
| Magna Charta, the Declaration of In- 


with a historical resume of 


dependence, and the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 

In his opening paragraph our Japa- 
nese critic remarks that “this promi- 
nent term, ‘the people,’ in the Amert- 
can acceptation, is entirely different 
from the term as used in European 
and Asiatic countries. This distinct 
and different meaning is unknown to 
doctors of law in these countries, no 


matter how thoroughly versed they 
may be in the principles of law, unless 
they receive the significance of the 
term in the true American sense. By 
the expression ‘the people of the 
United States’ is meant, from the 


American standpoint, the whole mass 
of both male and female citizens, 
constitutes the political unit. 
The American people are identified as 
a political entity, an artificial being, 
and are not a mere majority of the 
persons composing society or those 
The people 
are the very creator of the whole fab- 
ric of the American Government, and 


the motive God that rules the Ameri-| 
can universe, whom both individuals | 


and groups of individuals are bound to 
obey. 
mine a thing there is no appeal from 
it, they are above the constitution.” 
Our readers will note with especial 
interest his remarks on “the peculiar 
practice of Europeans and Asiatics of 
maintaining strange immunities for 
men; in other words, one standard for 
men and quite another standard for 
women.” 
that there is in woman an immortal 
soul as precious as the soul of man. 
They also believe that there are cer- 


| tain functions, offices, and glories, for 


| life, fortunes 


which woman is better fitted than 
man. The American woman, there- 
fore, accepts this high responsibility, 


| and holds fast the share of her result- 


ing rights. Seventy-five per cent. of 


all the schools of this country are 
taught by women. If an American girl 
marries, she is the mistress of her 


own action. Therefore the American 
woman is helpful in the ever-varying 
and misfortunes of man, 
and is ready to brave every peril and 
privation of man with her usual calm- 
ness. AS teacher, she aims to arouse 


but a member the other day | 


“Rut the Americans believe! 








When the people once deter- | 
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in children the spirit of a stronger 
will and a stouter character. When 
Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, said 
that ‘the tendency of women to ad- 
mise the military is notorious,’ it re- 
minds us of the everlasting truth of 
the woman’s power over the child. 
The same Boston lady we_ before 
quoted, writing about a woman 
teacher of the Buffalo boys’ high 
school, said: ‘Whenever you meet 
her old pupils, they speak of her with 
enthusiasm, and often say: “She made 
aman of me.”’’ The American Consti- 
tution is silent as to the eligibity of 
woman for the office of President. 
There are some American women who 
are advancing from a plane where 
they were only capable of loving and 
serving their own immediate relations, 
to a plane where they really care 
about their city, State and country. 
They seem to realize that the world’s 
mothers must not only bear and rear 
good and healthy sons and daughters, 
but must help make good and healthy 
all the sons and daughters of man- 
kind.” 

These ideas with regard to women, 
which seem to us Americans so 
natural and self-evident, are evidently 
quite new and admirable to this Jap- 
anese scholar. If, as we believe, and 
hope, they will become engrafted on 
the Oriental civilization, in other im 
portant respects superior to our own, 
we may look for a wonderful advance 
in Japanese institutions, which may 
place them above our own inconsistent 
application of democratic principles. 
Let our readers secure this most inter- 
esting and instructive book. 

Hz. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts will hold its annual 
meeting next Monday at 585 Boylston 
St., Boston; business meeting at 7.30, 


address by Prof. Charles Zueblin at 8. | 


Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, one 
of the most active suffrage workers of 
California, has been suddenly bereaved 
of her husband, who lost his life by a 
bicycle accident. Mrs. Park will have 
the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends. 


A memorial service in memory of 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows will be held 
at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston, at 10.30 A. M. next Monday. 
Dr. S. A. Eliot will preside, and brief 
addresses are expected from Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Ex-Gov. Long, Mr. 
Batchelor, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Miss Blackwell, and others. 


The portrait of Miss Annie Kenney, 
the eloquent mill girl who is now 
among the most effective speakers in 
England for woman suffrage, appears 
in our columns this week through the 
courtesy of Marsh’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
birthday will be celebrated 
New England Women’s Club 
luncheon on May 22. Admission to 
members only. The actual birthday 
does not come till later. 


ninetieth 
by the 
with a 


Parliament has decided to admit 
women again to the galleries, merely 
exacting in advance a written prom- 


ise from each visitor not to break the 
rules of the House. This will be bet- 
ter than Mr. Asquith’s absurd bill to 
make every “demonstrator” liable to 
six months’ imprisonment and $500 
fine. 


| 


| give 
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HUMOROUS. 


Medium: “Is there any question you 
would like to ask your first wife?” 

“Yes, I would like to ask her to 
my second wife her recipe for 
mince-meat.’’—The News. 

Great is the law of compensation. 
The sufferer from neuraligia should be 
thankful that she is not a snail. The 
common garden variety has 14,185 
teeth. Presumably the Royal Bengal 
snail has more. Suppose they all 
ached at once!—Denver Observer. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell gave a voulme on 
psychotherapy to a young lady afflict- 
ed with hysteria, telling her to study 
it and learn to cure herself. Two 
weeks later he received a note from 
her saying: “That book is a prize. 
The other day I had an attack of the 
old sort,—laughing and crying to- 
gether,—and the trouble was brought 
to an end in two minutes simply by 
the use of the book. Mamma spanked 
me with it.” 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. We also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 
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HOUSEWORK. “cveral young Armenian 
men. newly arrived, would like to do housework. 
Willing to go into the country. Address K. 
Manoukian, 124 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 








SEWING.—Armenian woman, capable 
and trustworthy, speaking some English, 
wishes to learn dressmaking. Would sew 
for a dressmaker, without pay, for the 
sake of learning the business. Address 
this office. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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